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EDITORIAL. 


WE have been deeply touched by the 
many letters of congratulation we have 
received on our first issue. It was nice of 
you to write — please accept our thanks — 
and that goes also for the customer who 
wrote that it was the poorest attempt ata 
magazine he had ever seen ; but he supposed 
it was better than nothing ! Personally, we 
were not at all pleased with the first number, 
it was very bleak and rather messy. We 
should have known better. We hope, 
however, that this number is a better job 
and that the next one will be better still. 
In fact, we aim to go on getting better and 
better each month. With your help and 
backing, we are sure we shall succeed. 


V-DISCS. 

In response to many requests, we com- 
mence in this issue a catalogue of V-Discs. 
Personnels and all recording data will follow 
the catalogue. We count ourselves ex- 
tremely lucky in being able to publish this, 
the first more or less complete listing that 
has yet been attempted. Our thanks (and 
yours) are due to Dave MylIne, Derek Coller 
and Dave Carey. If you can furnish any of 
the missing numbers please let us have them. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We have here a number of splendid action 
photographs taken at the Nice Festival. 
They are without doubt some of the best 
jazz pictures that have ever been taken and 
comprise shots of Louis Armstrong, Jack 
Teagarden, Sidney* Bechet, Big Sid Catlett, 
Earl Hines, Mezz Mezzrow, Pops Foster, 
Baby Dodds, Sammy Price, Henry Goodwin, 
Rex Stewart, Sandy Williams, Ted Curry, 
Arville Shaw, etc. Prices are: 7 x 5, 2/3 
each, or 10 x 12 on super de luxe paper, 6/- 
each. Both prices post free. 


INCIDENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


More news of those Alton Redd sides on 
Bel-Tone. Peter Kelley, of Wallasey, writes 
in to say that there is in fact only one record 
by Alton Redd and His Low Down Blues 
Band and not two as quoted by Mr. White 
in last month’s issue. The record in question 
is BT759 Play Me Some Blues/! Wanna See 
My Baby. Another record has been seen by 
Mr. Kelley with both sides entitled Play Me 
Some Blues. This is the same record labelled 
incorrectly. The vocals are not by Betty 
Hall Jones (she is the composer), but are 
by — strangely enough —none other than 
Alton Redd. We had a feeling that he must 
have been in the studio for some reason or 
other. In addition to this, Derek Coller has 
written to say that this same band also made 
for Bel-Tone the following titles :—BT 756 
Back Home Blues/Jumpin’ Boogie Woogie ; 
BT 757 Back Home Blues/Mean Ol’ World ; 


BT 760 Learn to Boogie Woogie/My Baby’s 
Gone. And also on Black and White 103 
Jimmy’s Blues/You’re a@ No Good Woman. 
Now will someone tell us if the records are 


any good ! 


YOU ASKED FOR IT. 


Help! H. R. Cooper, of Southampton, 
wants the personnel of the Black Devils 
who made Tiger Rag/Dinah for Parlophone 
Race. We had this somewhere, but although 
we have searched high and low, we can’t 
trace the darned thing. Help, please ! 
He also enquires about a certain Harry 
Snodgrass ; which is a likely name, forsooth. 
All we know of Harry is that he should have 
been a farmer in the great Middle West, but 


“he played the piano instead. He was staff 


pianist for the Brunswick Company. 


HAMBONE KELLY’S.’‘ 


Phil Elwood tells us that- the Lu Watters 
band has been within an ace of packing up. 
Wally Rose left and Turk Murphy almost 
went that way, too. But Watters, who owns 
the joint, put in a barbeque pit and started 
in to do the cooking himself. He also cut 
the prices to one dollar for steak dinners and 
now the place is packed to the paint work 
each and every night. Watters must be a 
good cook . . . or something ! 


SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME. 


- We have some good material lined up for 
you fellows in future issues, so stick around. 
Peter Tanner is doing us something on the 
Nellie Lutcher woman ; Frank Skerret has 
done us an article on Joe Mooney ; and our 
old Australian buddy, Charley Snape, is 
snooping around New York. We shall also 
be starting (in response to requests) a series 
entitled JAZZ WITHOUT TEARS —a series 
more or less designed for the beginner. 
Any questions ? 


DISCLAIMER. 


Please note that this magazine has nothing 
whatever to do with the magazine PICKUP. 
One of us used to edit it, but we are in no 
way responsible, and never have been, for 
its finances. Sorry, chaps. 


THE EDITORS 


CURRENT CHATTER. 


It is reported that Guy (Keeper of the 
King’s Corn) Lombardo has just finished 
writing a movie script. Although not a 
silent film, as one might expect, you needn’t 
worry about running into any of that brand 
of Lombardo treacle, as the film is about 
motorboat racing, not music. 


Spat 


Memphis, Tenn., who have already banned: 
the film New Orleans and prohibited the 
showing of Annie Get Your Gun because of the 
prominent roles given to Negroes in both 
shows, have now gone one better. They 
have forbidden the showing of any of the 
Our Gang comedies owing to the presence: 
of little Farina. In addition to this, they have 
now started banning the sale of blues record- 
ings as obscene matter. It’s about time 
someone wrote a new set of lyrics to Memphis 


Blues, isn’t it ? 
* 


Old man Paul Mares, after a lay-off of 
several years, has once again entered the: 
music field. He is currently leading a small 
band which includes that fine pianist Floyd 
Bean. Eddie Meusel is on drums. Stewart 
Horton on tenor and it is @epected that. 
Julian Laine will join the band on trombone. 
Another band with that dixieland flavour is. 
also in the news. Miff Mole and Tony Parenti 
have got together in New York an outfit. 
which includes Sharkey Bonano on trumpet 
and Monk Hazel, drums. Bonano and Hazel 
have come up from New Orleans ; it is to- 
be hoped that, unlike that time when he 
joined the Wolverines, Bonano’s journey is. 
really necessary ! 

* * * 


Whilst still amongst the ‘‘ oldies,” it is: 
reported that Hoagy Carmichael is producing 
a film to be released by United Artists. It is. 
the story of his life and will be titled Stardust 
Road. The late Bix Beiderbecke, a great 
friend of Hoagy’s, will be portrayed in the 
film, but, as James has other commitments, 
we wonder by whom? Maybe Dizzy’s chance: 


has come at last! 
* 


Duke Ellington still manages to~-stay im 
front. His latest concerts have drawn: 
capacity crowds everywhere and his most. 
recent opus, Liberian Suite, has been highly 
praised by critics and public alike. There: 
are no changes in the personnel, although at 
the present time,. Oliver Coleman, the 
Chicago drummer, is subbing for Sonny 
Greer, who is ill. And whilst talking about. 
sell-outs, Stan Kenton’s new band has just. 
broken the attendance record for Carnegie: 
Hall. The record was previously held by 
Paul Whiteman, who packed them in at a 


_ George Gershwin concert back in. 1926. 


* * * 


It is said that Ed Hall’s new band at the 
Cafe Society Downtown is the best he has. 
ever had. As they may be cutting some 


. records soon, here is the personnel. Ed 


Hall, clarinet; Irving (Mouse) Randolph, 
trumpet ; Handerson Chambers, trombone ; 
Ken Kersey, piano; Jimmy Crawford, 
drums ; Lloyd Trotman, bass. . 


THE BABBLER. 
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THE HOUSE OF CONDON 


By CHAS. SNAPE, New York. 


ONDON’S .. .Jazz. The words are 

synonymous ; where once all that was 
best in jazz was to be found ‘‘ way down the 
Mississippi in the land. of dreams,’ the 
place now ‘‘ where the folks all meet ”’ is 
found on West Third Street, Downtown 
New York, better known as Greenwich 
Village. 

The locale is marked by a neon sign of 
the Condon ‘‘trade mark,’’ an artistic 
combination of bow tie and guitar. Only a 
short taxi ride from Sheridan Square, or, if 
you don’t mind back alleys and garbage cans, 
four minutes’ walk from Washington Square 
Subway. 


The right music, the real atmosphere, 
good drinks, reasonable prices, excellent 
service, and Georg Brunis all go to make up 
Eddie Condon’s. The resident band at 
present consists of Georg Brunis (trombone, 
compere, and virtual leader), ‘‘ Wild Bill ’’ 
Davison (trumpet), ‘‘ Peanuts ’’ Hucko 
(clarinet), Gene Shroeder (piano), Sid 
Weiss (bass), and Morey Feld (drums). 
Oh yes, and of course ‘‘ the Boss ’’ usually 
sits in for a couple of brackets. 


HAM SESSIONS. 


On Tuesday nights Brunis has bags of fun 
running the weekly ‘‘ Ham Session,’’ where, 
as the New Yorker so aptly puts it, ‘‘ the 
uproar is increased by the addition of several 
distinguished visitors.”’ 

For this weekly bash an extra front line 
is usually hired, but it is quite the thing for 
anyone at all to stroll in and take the stand. 
One instance of this was when Jack Teagarden 
strolled in recently and ‘‘ completely broke 
up the joint,”’ in the words of Georg Brunis. 

Although Brunis is the “‘ uncrowned king 
of Kon-don’s,’’ and one of the mightiest 
trombones to ever blow smoke through the 
bell, like all the rest, he steps down when 
Jackson walks in with his horn. 

The greatest favourite for the session is 
Bobby Hackett, who apart from playing 
every Monday night at Nick’s, spends most 
of his time at radio work. He is also in 
constant demand as an arranger. - 


HACKETT, THE GREATEST. 
Bobby Hackett is undoubtedly the greatest 
jazz trumpet living to-day. 
There . . . what do you think of that ? 


Only a very small idea of this man’s jazz 
ability may be gleaned from the few records 
available. His style has changed considerably 
of late. There is none of the sugary, flat tone 
as heard on the recordings made with 
Heidt’s side-kickers some years ago. The 
stuff he has done for Commodore is also out 
of date. Power, drive, faultless technique, 


and the most thrilling invention are enough 
to make him a joy to the ears of every jazz- 
man. Ask any of the jazzmen in this city 
who they’ll take for the trumpet chair ; 
they’ll all tell you Bobby. 


Another regular is Jimmy Archey, a very 
fine coloured trombonist, who made an 
appearance at Nice recently. A genial little 
character, plays his horn trumpet style. 


And, of course, Bud Freeman is always 
around. Bud is very popular, and playing 
wonderful tenor these days. Steady, driving 
jazz, plus superb control over his instrument 
mark Freeman as a leader in his field. As 
most of the coloured boys are off on a bop 
kick, he just about leads the entire field of 
jazz as a tenor. 


Ernie Caceres, who plays much better 
baritone than he does clarinet, is often seen 
in the ham sessions. Although his baritone 
is superb, his clarinet is only adequate. 
But baritones are heavy things to be dragging 
around. 


Sidelight. Bud Freeman takes great 
pleasure in hurling the most complicated 
chromatics at Bobbie Hackett, who takes 
equal delight in hurling them back, note for 
note. They’re a wonderful pair. 


In addition to these few who are to be 
seen there often, Kaminsky and Sutton often 
drop over after they finish up at the ‘‘ Village 
Vanguard,’’ and anyone else in town is 
liable to take a busman’s holiday at 47 W. 3rd. 

Easily the most popular spot in town, 
almost every night finds a fantastic cross- 
section of world population . . . gorgeous 
gals from Park Avenué, men about town, 
highbrows, lowbrows, some with no brows 
at all, politicians, diplomats, musicians, and 
jazz lovers. All to be found there. It’s 
quite an education apart from the jazz. 
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HOKUM UNLIMITED. 
A great deal of the floating population of 
Eddie’s goes for the sole purpose of seeing 


Georg Brunis. He has to be seen to be 
believed, anyway. A complete vaudeville 
show in himself, he gives the impression of 
enjoying every minute of every night. A 
born comedian, superb showman, an over- 
grown kid, and one of the few remaining 
links with New Orleans, ‘‘ the poor man’s 
Brian Donlevy ’’ is responsible to a great 
extent for the popularity of this gin-mill. 
His vocal on ‘‘ Sister Kate ’’ is perhaps the 
high spot in buffoonery. Putting on a terrific 
‘fairy ’’ act, he embellishes with belly rolls, 
graceful(?) steps across stage, falsetto, and 
sundry gestures that leave no doubt in the 
mind. Hokum unlimited, and everyone loves 
it, myself included. 

The strident parade trombone of this 
mighty man is ably matched by the powerful 
Davison horn. One of these nights that horn 
is just going to explode and shatter gold- 
lacquered brass over table 36. Fierce and 
biting, with more than just a bit of Bix in 
his attack and phrasing, Bill is one man who 
can really hold his own in any company. 


** Peanuts ’’ Hucko is not well known to 
jazzmen. More is the pity. Believe me, a 
clarinet has to be good to be heard above the 
Brunis-Davison entente. A fine soloist, 
with an excellent contrapuntal sense, Hucko 
fills the bill admirably. 


Gene Shroeder is an excellent accompanist, 
In ensembles h@ just doesn’t stand a chance 
against the opposition from the front, and 
his solos, although displaying tons “of tech- 
nique, are just not on the dot. 

Both Morey Feid and Sid Weiss are a fine 
backing, and when Condon sits in the joint 
really rocks. Never a soloist, Eddie drives 
the outfit along like nobody’s business. Hell, 
those fingers just fly ! 
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Let’s reminisce. . . . 

A great cluster of jazzmen around table 
36... Marty Marsala, Condon, McKenzie, 
the Chief of Police of a neighbouring city, 
three Australians, and one or two others, 


oh yes, and Ernie Caceres, all frantically - 


talking about jazz in general, everyone nice 
and high... Hackett and Freeman with 
their heads together at the next table... 
then off to Jimmy Ryan’s Westside for more. 

Some of the finest jazz I’ve yet heard in 
four countries . . . Brunis, Davison, Hackett, 
Freeman, and Hucko in the front line tearing 
apart There’ll Be Some Changes Made. Wild 
Bill in a hell of a temper, blowing his lungs 
out, Hackett. out-blowing him with such 
complete ease. Freeman leaping in with a 
hell of a belt... Brunis moaning and 
growling ... Freeman takes the coda, 
Hackett throws it back at him, Georg has a 
go and balls it up... tries again — same 
result. Davison knows better than to try. 

The time Hackett played Embraceable You 
and the rest of the band knocked off to listen, 
clapping madly at the finish. 

The show of shows — Brunis whipping off 
his shoe and taking the last chorus of Ugly 
Chile with his toe. 

Any night at all . . . Davison soloing on 
When Your Lover Has Gone. Beautiful. 

The night when Condon and Brunis had a 
row on the stage. Georg sulking for the 
rest of the night, over in the corner playing 
to himself. 

The lush red-headed babe with a press 
camera imploring everyone to have their 
photos taken. I’ve got quite a collection 
. . . Lcould easily love that doll. 

The amazing agility with which Bruris and 
Davison weave through the crowd to get 
to the bar between brackets . . . Brunis’s 
‘‘ tin roof cocktails ’’ — gin and water. 

Wild Bill foaming at the mouth at the 
mention of the magic word ‘‘ Bix.’’ | really 
thought he was about to go on his knees and 
worship his god right then—his god ? — 
everybody’s god. 

The night before Xmas when a miniature 
railway was being built in the basement, and 
everyone doing their best to keep Brunis 
from getting near it. ‘‘ Hell, he’ll wreck it ’’ 
. . . better not say who said that. 

Joe Sullivan (that’s ma boy !) doing inter- 
mission piano every night, making a terrific 
job of Riverboat Shuffle. 
everyone listens. Wonderful, wonderful. 
“| learnt all my piano from three men, 
Jelly, Hines and Fats.’’ 

Well, characters, that is Eddie Condon’s. 
Or rather, it was. It just isn’t quite the 
same as before . . . there’s one genial gent 
who was a part of the club, although with 
no interest except as a lover of jazz. Red 
McKenzie. A wonderful feller, and very 
much missed. Nearly every night he’d 
stroll in for a chat and a drink, always wel- 
comed by everyone, loved by all those who 
matter in the business. A great man. 


When Joe plays, 
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COLLECTORS’ STUFF 
JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


i. Supertone. 

AST month, when introducing this 

column, we said that our main concern 

would be to cater for the coliectérs of ancient 

jazz. It is our duty, therefore, to implement 

the policy, and Supertone seems a sufficiently 

obscure label to justify investigation in this 
department. 


During the last few years the odd talk 
about Supertone has centred mainly around 
a curious character passing as ‘‘ Stovepipe.” 
We shall leave Stovepipe out of our reasoning 
for the time being and attack the problem 
from another, and, we believe, entirely 
original angle. Here is our summary of 
evidence designed to suggest the existence 
of four distinct Supertones : 


(a) Supertone No. |. A label (maroon 


in colour with gold lettering) marketed by - 


Messrs. Straus & Schram, of Chicago, who 
drew from Pathe Perfect masters. The 
Pathe catalogue numbers (32000 series) were 
retained and appeared on both the label 
and wax surround. On the specimens in our 
collection matrix numbers seem to have been 
obliterated. Willard Robison was well 
featured and the records sold at 75 cents. 


(b) Supertone No. 2. A label (black 
with gold lettering) of unstated origin but 
“licensed by RCA Photophone Recording 
(leap to no conclusion — This is no Victor). 
Our collection boasts one solitary specimen 
and it is the only one we have seen. Here 
are the details : 

9526 You Got Another Thought Comin’ to 

You/He Don’t Mean One No Harm. 

‘Davenport and Smith (novelty piano 
dialogue). 


There is no matrix number to be seen. 


Now the first title, we’ll wager, is from the 
same master used some years later on 
Champion 50033 on which the artistes are 


‘described as Charlie Davenport and Ivy 


Smith. In this connection there is no need 
to recall the fact that both Charlie and Ivy 
recorded under their own names for Gennett 
(Electrobeam)? And the backing of Ch 50033 
was Chimes Blues, by Charlie, which had 
previously (maybe contemporaneously) ap- 
peared on Ge 6838 ! 


(c) Supertone No. 3. Ina letter, dated 
15th December, 1947, William C. “Love 
writes to us: ‘‘Supertone was issued by 
Sears-Roebuck. Co., same firm that issued 
Silvertone, Challenge and Conqueror. In 
the case of Supertone, all those | have or have 
seen came from Gennett or Champion 
masters. These records are difficult to trace, 
as seldom if ever were any masters shown 
on the Supertones.”’ 
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(d) Supertone No. 4. A fabel (black 
with gold lettering and somewhat similar to 
Supertone No. 2) ‘‘ manufactured by Bruns- 
wick Radio Corporation.’’ The specimen 
we have acquired bears catalogue number 
$2185, and consists of the Tin Pan Paraders 
playing One Little Raindrop and Ninety-nine 
Out of a Hundred Wanna be Lovéd. The music. 
is of no significance, but the tunes date the- 
record to around 1930. The catalogue: 
number, incidentally, is impressed on the 
wax surround on each side, but no matrix 
numbers are visible to the naked eye. 

Immediate reaction is that Supertone No. 2 
and Supertone No. 3 came within the same 
organization. But there is a flaw. The 
Sears Roebuck concern, in our experience 
(and especially with Silvertone and Challenge, 
of which we have examined many specimens): 
saw to it that their name appeared on the: 
labels they sponsored —and on the record 
envelopes, too. They are not mentioned on 
Supertone No. 2. The interim inference: 
must, therefore, be that Supertones Nos. 
2 and 3 both drew from the same sources, 
but maintained separate existences. An 
important clue no doubt lies in the constitu-- 
tion of the RCA Photophone Recording 
enterprise. Can any collector help ? 


2. Emerson and Medallion. 


It does not seem to be generally known 
that these two labels were closely affiliated. 
Both were made under U.S. Patent No. 
1,213,468 (Emerson used other patents as. 
well) and both were marketed by the 
Emerson Phonograph Company, Inc., of New 
York, which appears to have been registered. 
in 1918. Main catalogue series of Emerson 
were the 1000 followed by the 10000 with 
matrix series running from 4000, 40000 and 
1000, The change from the 40000 matrix 
series to the 1000 seems to have taken place: 
around catalogue number 10450. According 
to William H. Miller, the Australian collector, 
there was a third catalogue series. running 
from 3000, but we have never succeeded in 
securing specimens. Miller goes on to 
suggest that certain of the Original Indiana 
Five titles issued in this 3000 series were 
also issued on Bell (bearing catalogue 
numbers between 400 and 500). Such Bells 
would have been marketed by the Bell 
Record Company and would, we should say, 
be distinct from the Bells put out by the 
W. T. Grant Company, of New York (a five 
and ten cent chain store still in business). 
The Grant Bells drew their material from 
the Arto group. it may also be pertinent 
to remark that it was the Grant enterprise 
which sponsored the Diva label whose 
2000-G catalogue series ‘interlocked so 
precisely with the I-H and 1000-V series of 
Harmony and Velvet Tone, the Columbia 
subsidiaries. All of which is but one indica- 
tion of the complexity of any aspect cf any 
problem ‘connected with record antiquities ! 
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A fourth Emerson catalogue series (around 
9000) was confined to 9 inch records. It bore 
a blue label, whereas all’ the 10 inch speci- 
mens we have seen were black. Matrices 
were in the vicinity of 3500 and in a type 
differing from that used for contemporary 
masters released in the larger series. 

Medallion (green label) operated an 
8000 catalogue series drawing from masters 
issued in the 40000 Emerson matrix series. 

. We have found no evidence proving resort 
to pseudonyms even where simultaneous 
release of the same matter on both labels 
was involved. On the other hand, there were 
a few very old releases, e.g., 

8286 Royal Garden Blues (41633-3E) — Willie 
Brown, accompanied by orchestra. 
Ever Lovin’ Blues (41722-2B) — Maude 

Jones and her Jazzbo Syncopators. 

The Maude Jones side is listed in INDEX 
TO JAZZ ‘(without matrix numbers), and 
we should like to know whether it was 
issued on Emerson, and, if so, what masters 
were used. We should also ‘like to hear 
from any collector in a position to report 
fully on the Louisiana Five’s activities on the 
two labels. 

3. Jug Bands. 

Most of the early labels had their jug bands 
and there is no doubt that Gus Cannon’s 
Jug Stompers, well featured in the Victor 
race series, achieved more fame than most. 
A photograph of the group appears this 
month and John Estes is recognizable as one 
of the members. Still, despite the fact that 
his records were quite successful, Cannon 
himself remains an obscure figure. INDEX 
TO JAZZ does not mention him (unless he 
be the Cannon of ‘‘ Cannon and Woods ”’ on 
Br.7138) and it would be interesting to hear 
from any collector who has studied the 
problem. It might then be possible to 
proceed to the investigation of other jug 
men, such as Fred Ozark. 


CANNON JUG 


WORTH A SPIN 


AMERICAN RECORDS 


Reviewed by MIKE WILLIAMS. 


THEO MONK-SEXTET. 


Theolonious Suburban Eyes. 


(Blue Note 542). 


The Monk is credited as being one of the 
pioneers of the bop movement. An eccentric 
character, he came in for little of the publicity 
lavished upon men like Dizzy and Bird 
Parker when bop took hold of the imagination 
(and, brother, sometimes you need a helluva 
lot of imagination to find out exactly what 
they’re trying to do) of the public. The 
whole tone changes, which are now becoming 
so familiar that they are boring, are slung 
at us at the opening of Theolonius and there- 
after the sextet bops along gently, without 
much to catch the ear. The weird touch on 
this side is provided by Theo playing 
Johnson-Waller stride piano in a quite 
pleasant way. But surely this is heresy from 
one who is heralded as a prototype of 
progress. 


The reverse, at faster tempo, gives us 
some harmonic exercises by Monk and an 
alto, who blows as many notes as he can ina 
short space of time, pauses and then ‘‘treats”’ 
us to another demonstration of ambi- 
dextrosity. 


STOMPERS. 


JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC. 


Tea for Two (Parts |, 2,3 and 4)/I’ve Found a 
New Baby (Parts | and 2). 
(Aladdin Al.101). 

Another Norman Granz showcase with 
Nat Cole playing some excellent Hines-like 
stuff on Baby. My bete-noir of bop, Illinois 
Jacquet, does his customary climbing and 
screaming all over the album, with little 
effect. Jacquet is one of those musicians 
who has come in for too many recordings as 
a result of the bop boom. He just hasn’t 
got the talent to stand the test of familiarity. 
Shorty Cherock plays an adequate horn and 
his improvisations are a welcome relief after 
the burpings of Jumpin’ Jacquet. 

ART TATUM & JOE TURNER. 
Wee Baby Blues/Corrine Corrina. 
(Decca 48062). 

Session-mate of Lucille and Lonesome 
Graveyard Blues issued some time back on 
British Brunswick, these two sides should 
provide a welcome addition to the collection 
of anybody with tolerance. Big Joe Turner 
can always claim three minutes on our 
turntable and these sides are well up to 
standard. 


One of our favourite clarinet men, Edmond 
Hall, was on the date and turns in some fine 
stuff along with Joe Thomas (of the trumpet) 
and Oscar Moore. Tatum is a little ornate, 
but still pleasant. 


EDDIE SAFRANSKI’S POLL CATS. 
Sa-Frantic/Bass Mood 
(Atlantic 851). 

Very, very clever indeed. As a technician 
our Eddie is brilliant, but why, oh why, go to 
such ends of extravagance to prove it to us. 
The emotional content of this disc is precisely 
nil, but then modern music comes from the 
head and not the heart. 

The boys on this record are all Kentonians 
and play a lot of notes with quite a healthy 
beat. But somehow it all results in nothing. 
Even as bop, this is too mechanical. 


WINGIE MANNONE. 
(One Hour with KAY STARR). 
Tin Roof Blues/If | Could Be With You. 
(Ara 145). 

Once more for the jazz we've had to go 
back a bit. This time it’s old Wingie riding 
his favourite old warhorse, Tin Roof Blues, 
and very nice it all is. 


The rest of the boys are Hollywood studio 
men and include the great Joe Yukl, who 
turns in some really fine stuff. Matty 
Matlock gets off very nicely and Uncle 
Wingie still blows some mighty powerful 
horn. 


Kay Starr, one of the vocal finds of recent 
years, shares: honours with Wingie on One 
Hour. Get that healthy Dixieland kick in 
the last choruses. A must. 


This Month’s Suggestion. Give some 
of those Chick Webb platters a spin. Sandy 
Williams, Taft Jordan and Edgar Sampson all 
play some wonderful jazz and that powerful 
beat of Mr. Webb is always right there. 
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ROSY McHARGUE’S MEMPHIS FIVE. 
O Dixieland One-Step/They Call It Dixieland. 
(Jump 13). 

These sides are right out of the two-beat 
barrel and are grade A at that! Rosy was 
playing fine flavoured dixieland way back in 
the Ted Weems days, and time has not 
dimmed ‘the lustre of his prowess. They 
Called It Dixieland is just what it says, with 
plenty of the McHargue clarinet, and a neat 
sounding ensemble. 0O.D.O.-S. is taken at a 
smart smack throughout. Not much solo 
work, but here again the ensembles really 
click. 


ALBERT AMMONDS. 
The Clipper/Ammons Stomp. 


(Mercury 8075). 


Have heard little about the non-aspirated . 


Ammons for some long time. From these 
sides it would seem too long. The man still 
plays an awful lot of piano and is here backed 
by asmart little jump outfit. ‘Stomp is perhaps 
the better side if only for the fact that 
Ammons works it into his best style, namely 
the boogie. Boogie fans can put this on top 
of their ‘‘ wants list.”’ 


: STAN KENTON. 
The Peanut Vendor/Thermopolae. 


(Capitol 15052). 

Maestro Armstrong did a nice job with the 
nut-seller opus and so does (funnily enough) 
the Kenton mob. The band, for once in 
their distinguished career, manage to really 
produce a beat ; and, Mr. Kenton, ‘*! think 
your trumpets are wonderful!’’  Ther- 
mopolae is what is termed a ‘‘ mood piece.” 
Someone was in a bad mood. 


SULLIVAN-BECHET QUARTET. 
Sister Kate/Panama. 
(Tempo A7). 

After mentioning last month that these 
Sullivan-Bechet sides were in the superlative 
class, the Tempo people have now seen fit to 
issue two of them. Good for them! They 
have backed the two quartet sides, which is 
rather a cunning move, but it is to be hoped 
that they are not going to forget that the 
piano solos by Joe are also well worthy of 
issue in this country. Graeme Bell ranks 
Sullivan’s Fidgety Feet as one of the best bits 
of piano to have been recorded during the 
past few years ; and he isn’t far out at that. 
But to return to our muttons. Both these 
sides by the quartet are really fine. In actual 
fact they are solo Bechet in front of a strong 
rhythm section, with a little solo piano 
thrown in for good measure. This is the 
sort of company in which Bechet likes to 
play and these are the tunes he likes to play. 
What more could anyone ask? Tempo 
Records are obtainable from 18 University 
Mansions, Lower Richmond Road, Putney. 


—DISC 
CATALOGUE 


(PREFACE) 


THE intrigue which is found in the precious 
and almost precarious twelve inch 
vinylites with the distinguishable red, white 


and blue labels which we know as V-discs ~ 


goads the discographer once more into 
action. 

To compile a complete catalogue of all 
these fantastic records is the aim of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. this is a fairly brave task. In 
fact, an undertaking which may require some 
forebearing on the part of readers. With 
your co-operation, however, it is hoped that 
all the missing details may, with the passage 
of time, be furnished. This will enable us 
to issue, at the completion of the serial- 
catalogue, a full, perfect and sufficient 
booklet complete with- photographs, per- 
sonnels, historical data, etc., for reference 
by record collectors of all tastes the world 
over. 

This is not the first time that British 
collectors have found the urge to take up the 
post of foster-parent to an American problem- 
child. Maybe it is that we a more absorbing 
interest in the current trends of America’s 
musics than they do themselves. 

A prophet is not without honour save in his 
own country and home. 

Perhaps the G.I.s were prophets. At any 
rate they were all just plain good American 
folk who upon their veritable invasion, not 
only of these islands, but of all far reaching 
corners of the world, bore with them a 
tradition which we lovers of music should 
cherish. We in England shared the privilege 
of hearing their music. Coloured truck 
drivers singing their own spirituals with their 
stark beauty of simplicity and complete 
blessed lack of pretence. Inspiring concerts, 
which will never be forgotten by those who 
were fortunate to hear them, played by the 
full orchestras of the various armies and 
their air forces. Swing shows by Donahye, 
Shaw, the late Major Glenn Miller, and many 
more. Fortunately, too, it was not all from 
concert halls and studios that we heard them. 
An army loves to sing. We heard their 
songs as their heavy lorries roared through 
our narrow village lanes, leaving more than 
a cloud of dust behind them ; they sang of 
home and loved ones and many a Jump must 
have been felt in an English mother’s throat 
on behalf of her Yankee counterpart. We 
heard them from trains as they passed away 


the last fleeting hours of a short furlough ; 


in our pubs, the home of an Englishman’s 
folk song. In our homes and on our streets 
we enjoyed the presence of those oliye-drab 
beclad folk. 


It is no nostalgic reflection. War perhaps. 
But the picture of our lives was injected with 
colour and liveliness, overawing the fears and 
frets. We were all friends, all smiles, all 
singing. We were as ready to sing then as 
is any work-gang anywhere, willing to make 
music though we may have been a melee of 
colours, races and creeds brought surging 
together in the melting-pot. 


Then, with the explosion of an atom bomb, 
““The world was at peace, 
And we'were alright... . . 


But these are technical days in which we 
live. Days of radio and records for enter- 
tainment. So it was that the American 
troops, truly those of a wealthy and tech- 
nical nation that considered the comfort of 
their men of prime importance (a very noble 
aspiration, moreover), were musically pro- 
vided for in many different ways without 
regard of cost. In 1941 their entry into the 
war was accompanied, therefore, by enter- 
taining organisations under the aegis of the 
army which were as complex as they were 
far reaching. -One of these we shall be 
considering in fairly great detail — the issue 
of cartons each month to overseas post- 
exchanges’ containing twenty-five unbreak- 
able, long-life records. 


Each carton contained a selection of 
records for all tastes (and ‘‘all’’ could be 
underlined and in italics, too!). As the 
issues continued and the organisation settled 
down the system became almost amusingly 
regular. In each box could be found firstly 
the good classical, symphony and long-hair ; 
secondly, the light symphonettes (whatever 
they might be), vocal ballads, chamber and 
trim back and sides, please ; followed by the 
swing, dance, jazz and all the company of 
Harlem ... strictly G.I. haircut; these 
were in turn followed by the mad motley 
of 100% entertainment value which might 
go from city slicker to Josh White by way of 
Cass Daley or Eight Squares and a jazz 
Critic — no need to go any FEATHER into 
that. 


Besides the records themselves there were 
enclosed in each box both a form for sugges- 
tions for future releases and also a word- 
sheet of the Hit Parade tunes featured on 
V-discs for distribution among the men. 
Such was the degree of thoroughness with 
which the V-disc organisation worked from 
its headquarters back on 42nd Street,” 
N.Y.C., N.Y. 


There are differing factors as barriers in 
our path as we set out to make this compila- 
tion. You will understand that several 
cartons of records had been released by the 
time “‘ the boys ’’ had begun to get settled 
on our shores. Furthermore, we were just 
a teeney .weeney bit overpowered by the 
whole proceedings when they really did 
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settle down to make England home-from- 
home and we were perhaps just a little slow 
to latch on to scratching on our disco- 
graphical slates with used needles — in the 
face of the paper shortage. We would 
therefore ask for forgiveness over the gaps 
in this early part of the catalogue and ask 
also for your full co-operation towards 
filling them. The catalogue will be printed 
in such a way that additions may be made by 
yourselves from periodical assumptions of 
information which we hope will come to 
either myself or the Editor. At the moment 
| might add that there are 107 gaps} to be 
filled between the catalogue numbers | and 
675. Bear in mind too, please, that there 
is no available official listing of these strictly 
army issue discs. 

| hope that this guff has not bored you 
all, but it has been dual purpose by way of 
introduction to this new series and distraction 
from the very skeleton nature of the first 
instalment. 

(Numerical listing will commence next 
month). 

iThe unidentified numbers are as 
follows :— 

(Will anyone who has details of these 
missing discs please send them. to the 
Editorial Offices, or to Dave Myine, Dalhousie 
Castle, Bonnyrigg, Midlothian). 

4, 5, 7, 8, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 
26, 28, 31, 40, 41, 42, 46, 50, 53, 56, 57, 60, 
63, 69, 70, 71, 73, 83, 86,* 87,* 88,* 90, 91, 
94, 96, 97, 100, 101, 102,* 106, 108, 109, III, 
113, 114, 121, 122, 123,* 124, 127, 128, 130, 
131, 139, 149, 154, 158, 161, 167, 168,* 169, 
170, 173, 182, 190, 192,* 193,* 203, 205,* 
209, 210, 216, 221, 224, 225, 226, 227,* 228, 
230, 231, 235, 239, 240, 241, 243, 244, 245, 
25!, 256, 271, 276, 333, 345, 348, 351, 352, 
358, 374, 403, 433, 442, 449, 452, 548, 553. 

*Denotes of one side only missing. 


U.S. NEWS. 


STAN KENTON. 


T seems that Stan Kenton has at last 

achieved his ambition of putting his own 
particular brand of music on a concert hall 
footing. 


Two recent concerts, at Chicago’s Civic 
Opera House and New York’s Carnegie 
Hall, drew capacity crowds with hundreds 
turned away by the police, who had to be 
called out on both occasions. 


The Carnegie Hall show was a marathon 
affair, consisting of over thirty items, and the 
audience loved it. In Latin-American 
numbers the band sports a mammoth 
rhythm section, ten strong, on maracas, 
claves, etc. Most of the material used con- 
sisted of old Kenton specials, many of them 
done up for the occasion, starting with 
Artistry Jumps right through Opus in Pastels 
to the Concerto to End All Concertos. Stand 


OBITUARY. 
No. |. Jelly Roll Morton. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


No. |. JELLY ROLL MORTON. 
PACH month we shall print a review of a 

record or series of records which we 
consider to be a fitting memorial to one of 
those great jazzmen who are now no longer 
with us. 

First choice naturally fell on Ferdinand 
Morton, known as the boss of the stomps, 
Dr. Jazz or the man who invented jazz, who 
recorded more fine jazz than any other man 
living or dead. 

In 1938, when he was a very sick man, 
Jelly made a series for the General Record 
Co., under the title of New Orleans Mem- 
ories. These discs have recently been 
reissued by Commodore and apart from 
being some of the best Morton on wax are 
of supreme interest to all lovers of New 
Orleans music. 

1. Mamie’s Blues/Original Rags. 

The blues sides opens with a spoken 
dedicatory introduction to Mamie Desdume, 
an old Creole woman who, although she 
only had two fingers on her left hand, 
played remarkable blues piano. The tune 
is the old New Orleans standard, 2-19 Blues, 
and after the introduction Jelly sings three 
choruses in a wonderfully relaxed but 
subdued manner. Throughout the record 
the piano work is extremely delicate, using 
very few notes and a melodic, moving bass. 
One is inclined to regard this as the most 
beautiful record in the whole of jazz. 

By way of contrast, Scott Joplin’s rag gets 
an almost lighthearted treatment, although 
this couldn’t be termed a happy record. 
Here is Jelly playing a rag as only he can, 


- full of intricate syncopation and_ logical 


melodic development. And the tempo is 
exactly right. 
2. Michigan Water Blues/The Naked Dance. 
Based on a twelve bar descending motif, 
Michigan Water was Tony Jackson’s favourite 
blues. Jelly gives the illusion of singing 
right across his own piano accompaniment, 
and all the way through he’s just behind the 
beat. After the vocal there are two piano 
choruses consisting almost entirely of two- 
handed chords, used with devastating 
economy. 


The derivation of Naked Dance should be 
apparent to anyone who has the least 
knowledge of the early history of jazz. 
Every Storyville pianist had his own speciality 
and Jelly’s was a tearaway rag with in- 
sistently repeated phrases and a heavy stomp 
time left hand. From this side it’s quite easy 
to discern the influence that the rag men 
had on the boogie pianist of the twenties. 

3. Buddy Bolden’s Blues/The Crave. 

More behind-the-beat singing with won- 
derfully relaxed piano. The solo piano bits 
are amongst the most inventive ever played 
by Jelly and there is one lovely line where 
Jelly quotes Frankie Dusen as saying, ‘‘ Give 
me that money like | explained you.’’ Not 
the best side in the album but more pleasing 


than the band version issued here on H.M.V.: 


The Crave is a fine example of the ‘‘ Spanish 
Jazz’’ played in the sporting houses of 
Storyville. The opening is full of Latin 
influences and it is only later that jazz 
becomes the dominant factor. Apart from 
its historical influence this is a really beautiful 
side. 

4. Winin’ Boy Blues/Mister Joe. 

Winin’ Boy has the same subdued, knocked- 
out flavour as Mamie’s Blues. This record 
alone defies those who claim that N.O. jazz 
is only of historic interest. It is vocal all 
the way through and towards the end Jelly 
emits a sigh which carries with it all the 
suffering of the ages. Here is the negro 
singing the blues for himself, in a way seldom 
caught on record. ; 

King Oliver was one of Jelly’s greatest 
friends and Mister Joe is dedicated to the 
King. It is one of the first records of trumpet- 
piano style ever made and is full of breaks 
played the way Joe used to do them on cornet. 
5. Don’t You Leave Me Here/King Porter 

Stomp. 

The Blues side resemble Buddy Bolden’s 
Blues in mood and hasn’t got the deep feeling 
of Mamie’s Blues or the last record. This is 
just good Morton, which should be enough 
for any jazz lover, anyway. 

King Porter was always one of Jelly’s 
favourite numbers and he recorded it 
several times. This is probably one of the 
best versions with a powerful beat and an 
overall maturity which is inclined to make 
one wonder what Jelly would’ have achieved 
had he been alive to-day. MIKE 


out soloist was altoist Art Pepper, who was 
over in England for some time during the 
war. Art’s on a bop kick now and he must 
be classed as one of the foremost exponents 
of the idiom. 


Kenton still seems to get on that weird 
kick too often. We all know that Stan’s life 
is dedicated to ‘* Progress,’’ but sometimes 
it’s all a little too consciously clever. Kenton’s 
a brilliant boy, but someone ought to tell 
him that we all know it by now. 
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LOUIS JORDAN. 


Louis Jordan’s out on the road again after - 
his recent lay-off due to health reasons. The 
show’s much the same as before with the 
exception of a couple of bop specials thrown 


in for good measure. 


Personnel of the new outfit is Aron Isenhall 
Ham ”’ Jackson (guitar), 
Billy Hadnott (bass), Paul Quinichette 


(trumpet), James 


(tenor), Billy Doggett (piano), Chris Colum- 
bus (drums), and Louis fronting on alto. 
Seems you've got to be quite a linguist to 
call the boys names nowadays. 
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SNAPEING AROUND 


DRINK muddy water, sleep in a hollow log. 

Despite the sentiment echoed by 
the rest of that lyric, New York has much 
to offer the seeker after jazz. But don’t get 
the idea that this city is simply crawling with 
100°, jazz bands —those days are over! 
However, there is probably more to be 
heard here than anywhere else. 

Okay, let’s take the B.M.T. (subway) and 
see what 52nd Street offers — you can take 
the L.M.N. 

JIMMY RYAN’S. } 

Jimmy Ruan’s, heralded by a large green 
neon sign, visible a block away, seems a 
likely spot. Sure ‘nuff, it is! Another sign 
proclaims the _.1nostics of Art Hodes are 
to be heard within — man, | can hear that 
tremolo from here. After a struggle past 
the head waiter, who is determined to show 
me to a table ; the hat-check girl, who is 
equally determined to put my headgear in 
storage ; and a shapely chick who is jest 
plumb shoah Ah needs some cigarettes, Suh ! 
| arrive at the bar and invest in a bottle of 
Schaefers’s beer. 


Peering throug the tobacco smoke and 
whisky fumes, Art Hodes, Cecil Scott and 
Freddie Moore may be seen on the stand. 
A very fine trio this, with Hodes playing 
really moving blues piano. Cecil Scott, who 
will be remembered for the fine stuff he did 
with Clarence Williams way back, is not 
only a thrilling clarinetist, but is also a very 
good tenor into the bargain. As the genial 
gent at the piano explained to me, the tenor 
is used for ‘dance brackets.’’ That is, for 
the few experts who have learned to cuddle 
a cutie on a floor the size of a dime — well, 
a quarter maybe, but no larger ! 

Freddie Moore is an excellent drummer 
and also a splendid vocalist. He sings the 
blues as well as anyone I’ve heard. Remem- 
ber him on Bechet’s Salty Dog ? | go for that 
in a big way. 

Now there is another name at the tavern 
of Ryan: Bertha ‘‘ Chippie ’’ Hill. She has 
a strident, rich voice and ought to be good — 
but hell ! Every goddam thing she warbles 
is as fast as pre-war Piccadilly. Her treat- 
~ ment of Careless Love, taken at a gallop, made 
me hope that Bessie Smith is sleeping sound 
it was enough to make her turn over. This 
is a great pity, because Chippie really can 
sing, if she wants to. 


To sum up: Jimmy Ryan’s is the ideal 


place to mix jazz, jugs and janes. Obsequious . 


waiters are good for the male ego, the 
lighting is dim enough to turn on the senti- 
ment, and the blues as played by the Art 
‘Hodes Trio is just the right music. | like 
that place. 


By CHARLIE SNAPE. 


NICK’S, 


Mah baby done left me . . . so I’m going 
to take my jazz straight tonight. Straight, 
with a touch of rye, maybe. Let’s see, it’s 
Monday night, and that’s Bobby Hackett’s 
night at Nick’s. Now this is something I’ve 
been waiting for ever since | left England. 
Just waiting to hear that glorious horn 
again. Bobby hands out more kicks per 
chorus than anyone else I’ve heard. So I’m 
off to Greenwich Village to Nick’s. I'll let 
you know all about it in the morning. .. . 

Came the dawn ; maybe I’m getting soft, 
but the hat-check chick won last night and 
took my Stetson into protective custody for 
a couple'of hours. She had a nice smile and 
. . » Nick’s. always seems crowded, too 
crowded. Maybe those sizzling steaks have 
something to do with it. 


| have already told you people what | 
think about Hackett, so | shali only say that 
he hasn’t changed any — except it be for the 
batter. The only other two members of the 
group who are of interest are Tony Spargo 
and Frank Signorelli. Tony (late of the 
O.D.J.B.) is still a fine drummer and also 
performs on a ‘‘ kazoo-trumpet.’’ Signorelli 
is on piano ; he has never impressed me — 
too cold. On the whole, Bobby Hackett is 
in poor company and does not get too much 
inspiration from his side-kicks. 


NO KAMINSKY. 
*Long *bout midnight, | got my hat, and 
a smile from that girl, and wandered off 
to the Village Vanguard. It is just a block 
up the avenue and is where Max Kaminsky, 
Ralph Sutton and Art Trappier held sway. 
But they doan’ live there no mo’, so | went 


- home to bed. Don’t know where Maxe is 


at the moment — maybe he (pardon, his 
wife) is having another baby. 
There jest ain’t no lord. . . . 


HERE AND THERE. 

Buddy Rich has a fine big band at the 
Paramount. He injured his arm a week 
back, but can still play better with one arm, 
than most drummers do with two.... 
On the same bill are the Mills Brothers, still 
as popular as ever, and a pleasure to listen 
to. ... Tex Beneke and the Miller band 
also playing a theatre date. The band still 
has that polish and is smooth and hot... . 
The Duke follows Rich at the Paramount in a 
week or so.... ~Billy Holliday doing a 
Carnegie Hall concert this month.... 
Lionel Hampton in town — now there is a 
band ; amazing drive. .. . Biggest popular 
song hit here at present is Now Is The Hour 
(the Maori’s farewell). Hell, it’s been 
popular in Australia for at least ten years — 
maybe fifteen. So long I’ve forgotten. 


DO BEARDS 
MAKE MUSIC ? 


By LOUIS D. BRUNTON. 


AZZ — Swing — Be-bop ? What is hap- 

pening to the music world of to-day ? 
Like everything else these days it takes some- 
thing freakish, or someone freakish, to make 
progress. 


Dizzie wears a goatee and dark glasses, 
plays wrong chords and is the top, acclaimed 
by all. Nellie Lutcher sings Hurry On Down— 
differently. They call her the musicians’ 
vocalist, the rea! ‘‘ gone gal’’ and she is 
also at the top. Boyd Raeburn forms his. 
orchestra and includes french horns, violins, 
oboes. Tommy Dorsey features a drummer 
with two bass drums —1! could go on for 
ever. 


Take a local Birmingham Group, dress them 
in red suits and cravats, a la Kenton, let. 
them all grow beards, and no doubt they 
will be acclaimed terrific — never mind the 
music — they look freakish, everyone will 
want to see them ! 


Compose a tune—call it I’m My Own: 
Granpa, Open the Door, Richard — and you’ve. 
gotahit! - 


Where is the skill and the wonderful 
simplicity which we used to find in music — 
popular music, tunes like Star Dust, After 
You’ve Gone, | Cried for You ? Where are the 
musicians such as Bunny Berigan, Fats 
Waller, Glen Millere—1! know they are 
dead — but surely there are some who can 
take their places ? 


The real jazz still goes on, performed in 
much the same way by Louis Armstrong, 
Jack Teagarden, Eddie Condon, etc. You 
may say it’s just corny two-beat junk, but 
it’s jazz with all the simplicity and heart-felt 
rhythm one could wish for. 


People say Be-bop is jazz— but would 
you say the Queen Mary is a boat ? Jazz will 
always have beat, a pure, solid beat. Can 
anyone point out the beat in Be-bop ? All it 
contains is a dragging rhythm, which if at 
times is attractive is also unusual and freakish. 


People like Gillespie have no place in 
music — real music. Other Musicians who 
are playing Be-bop, such as Fats Navarro, 
Serg Carloff and Tad Damoram, at least still 
have their feet on the basis of jazz, as shown 
on their records — they have that relaxed 
feeling which counts — but Dizzie, never. 


| think I'll buy ‘myself a fez — maybe I'll 
grow side whiskers and a beard — | could do 
with but a fraction of-the cash the freaks 
seem to draw in. 
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The mellowing effect of good wine is 
something the English hear about but are 
seldom able -to experience. We were, 
nevertheless, not in the least surprised to 
read that Duke, as a mature person of taste, 
was praising that good, good Paradise wine. 
On the very point of ordering ourselves a 
case, we were checked by a great double- 
page advertisement, from one half of which 
the lovable Count Basie looked forth with 
deep conviction in his eyes. Opposite, we 
read that Count Basie knows that Roma wines 
taste better. From battles of music we 
progress to battles of wines. But it is not 
our intention to place our order until we see 
whether Duke’s band, nurtured on paradisial 
wines, can outdo the Count’s Roma boys. 

If jazz musicians now turn to wine, a music 
may well result different from that produced 
in the era so ably chronicled by Mezz in 
Really the Blues. In any case, Cee Pee Johnson 
tells an alarming story on Apollo 1005 to the 
effect that The ‘‘G’’ Man Got the ‘‘T’’ Man. 


8 
Admirers of Luis Russell who follow his 
fortunes on records must have received 


some rude shocks of late. Had they survived ~ 


Silent Night, Holy Night and Christmas In 
Your Heart, with Russell’s Eckstine, Lee 
Richardson, a-singing, they most likely blew 
their tops when they came to 1280 Jive 
(Apollo 1022). 


This performance is in the modern style, 
very different indeed from such old favourites 
as Panama and Case on Down, except that 
swing and enthusiasm are two common 
ingredients. There are good solos by 
guitar, a Lester-inspired tenor and a robust, 
lowdown trombone. There are high-flying 
unison trumpets and an exciting climax with 
the bell-peal effect first heard on Jonah 
Jones’s Hubba Hubba and later in Cootie’s 
House of Joy. 


The backing, I’ve Got a Gal Whose Love 
Comes C.O.D., has little to recommend it. 


9 

Billy Berg, who runs the night club in 
Los Angeles, was born and raised amongst 
coloured folk, in Harlem to be exact. Louis 
Armstrong is his favourite. Some of his 
opinions in the April EBONY make interesting 
reading : 

**| don’t like to draw a line between 
colored and white —1! don’t see any differ- 
ence. A good entertainer is a good enter- 
tainer, white or colored. And 1’ll employ 
Any good entertainer. But there’s some- 
thing | can’t explain. When a white musician 
plays, most times he plays with his mouth, 
but a colored musician, in my experience, 
plays not with his mouth but with his heart.’’ 


AND 


DIZZY LOOKS DOWN AT 
THE THREE SLUICES. 


10 
DIZZY GILLESPIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Oop-Pop-A-Da/Ow ! 
(H.M.V. B9612) 

First fruits of Dizzy’s new Victor contract, 
these two sides leave our. panel of authorita- 
tive critics in the customary state of des- 
pondent confusion. Sluice Firkin the Elder, 
who has been listening to the Circle records 
by Jelly Roll Morton, says the animule noises 
on the first side are not authentic. He finds 
that the influence of Disney leads modern 
jazz portrayers of animal life very far from 
folk roots (tra-la-la), and feels that had 
Disney and Dizzy ever seen a second line 
in a New Orleans parade, or a dance in 
Congo Square, they. would be more observ- 
ant of traditional form. By Ow he is more 
impressed. It reminds him of the M’Ponka 
war dance which he heard on his first 
anthropological expedition up the Lualaba 
in 1837, and he hears distinctly, and with 
great relish, polyphony and polyrhythms in 
the last chorus. 

Sluice Ullage is very stuffy about the 
record. He finds no advance on the music 
Dizzy was making the week before he 
recorded these sides. Jazz, says he, must 
march forward or stagnate, and recommends 
Dizzy to study a few years under Lennie 
Tristiano. His current vocal rave, you may 
be glad to know, is a handsome lad with a 
higher and more feelingful voice than the 
unlucky Ink Spot. 

Sluice Gate is happier with this record than 
any other he has heard by Dizzy. The 
relaxed, happy singing on the first side he 
finds catchy and amusing, although he 
imagines it would be easy to hear too much 
of it. (He has made a note to hear those 
records by Babs’ Three Bips and a Bop on 
Blue Note.) He is intrigued by some of the 
voicing, but is hazarding no guesses at this 
stage. Ow is even more to his liking, perhaps 
because it is less ‘‘advanced.’’ It has in 


_ Places a great swing worthy of the Basie 


band at its best. Particularly effective are 
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POLITELY. 


the brass scoring and playing back of the 
tenor. Sluice Gate has long made excuses 
for Dizzy’s tone on the grounds of pressure 
of creative activity, but he grows less willing 
to do so. He finds Erskine Hawkins’s tone 
little worse than Dizzy’s, and considers the 
time has come for Dizzy to clean up. And, 
of course, he confesses that he doesn’t really 
dig all Diz’s stuff yet. For him, the solo in 
Ow starts with an excellent idea and then 
shatters into a gang of notes less pleasing 
than an academic exercise. He rests, 
expressing a desire that a more melodic 
conception may be brought to bear on the 
““new ”’ chords and changes. 

Sluices say : A minus9 plus B — $500-00 
at 34% : 

11 
Underwriting Department. 
EARL HINES SUNK 
DEEP SEA DIVERS CONFER 

‘““In the jazz period of 1925-1928, the 
much-lauded Earl Hines provided no such 
intelligent piano part in the band. Rhythmic- 
ally he tended to be a disrupting influence 
and in solo he said the little he had to say 
in a sensational, exhibitionistic manner.’’— 
Rudi Blesh, SHINING TRUMPETS. 

‘“There is no great solidity in Hines’s 
fast playing. He is supposed to have a great 
sense of suspended rhythm in which he does 
not lose the beat over passages that do not 
have the established beat. This may be so, 
but he gives no great feeling of power when 
in the beat. 

** Blues In Thirds is slower, but goes along 
in the Hines fashion without saying too much. 

**| think William Russell was a little kind 
to him when he said he derived from Chopin. 
Although the two may have a lightness in 
common, the content of Hines is more of the 
McDowell-Nevin school: To A Wild Rose 
jazzed up.’’—Roger Pryor Dodge, JAZZ 
FORUM, No. 5. 

““With Albert Casey and Oscar Pettiford 
backing, Hines piays adequate piano, but 
nothing to live up to his rep as a jazz giant. 
Compare this Honeysuckle to either his old 
Decca or the Vocalion made with a small 
group ten years ago. This is no question of 
his playing an old style—he simply played 
better ten years ago than he does now.’’— 
Mix, DOWN BEAT, 14/1/48. 

Despite all this — and we, too, are aston- 
ished —there is no reason whatsoever to 
doubt, dear readers, that Earl Hines was 
and remains the greatest jazz pianist. There 
are people around who try to prove that 
Napoleon was a punk general, that Shake- 
speare was a lousy playwright. Best way to 
treat them is to sit them in a comfortable 
chair, wrap them around with a warm rug, 
give them a glass of hot milk, and try to get 
them to relax mentaily and physically. 
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GROWTH OF A LEGEND. 


By WILLIAM H. MILLER. 


HERE has lately been brought to my 
notice an article in an English jazz 
magazine by one Eddie Collins. The article 
is entitled ‘‘Some Notes on the Original 
Memphis Five,’’ and it is very evident that 
Mr. Collins is a patron of the O.M.F. in no 
small way ; so much so indeed that | feel he 
has, in one instance, become somewhat over- 
zealous. Let me quote you :— 


‘‘ am firmly convinced that most collectors 
esteem only what happens to be fashionable 
at the moment. A typical example of this 
happened in 1943. Test pressings were 
found, in Australia, titled Sobbing Blues and 
Oh Sister, Ain’t That Hot. No band was given 
on the tests but the matrices were seen to 
be only a couple of numbers removed from 
an Oliver session on Columbia. The con- 
clusion immediately jumped to, was that 
they were indeed Olivers and the records 
were hailed as to terrific unknown Olivers 
and even included in an American disco- 
graphy —then they were found to be by 
Art Kahn and Frank Westphal respectively, 
and the blah abruptly died away, the jazz 
content mysteriously vanished,, and the 
record relegated to the junk pile. This 
little episode, so depressingly typical, has a 
moral which is not entirely inapplicable to 
the O.M.5.”’ 


Now, | have heard various versions of 
this, and in the telling it has grown to a 
-legend in less than five years. But Mr. 
Collins’s rendition is the most brilliant, by 
far, that | have yet encountered. He is even 
able to produce two entirely new points 
which | have never heard before : 


(i) That the records in question were 
test pressings. 


(ii) That no band name was given. 


In vindication of Australian collectors, | 
feel obliged to publish the true facts. 


FOUND IN ADELAIDE. 


In 1943 a young and enthusiastic — and 
then rather inexperienced — collector in 
Adelaide found these two sides on Regal 
G8097 under the name of the Regal Novelty 
Orchestra. He wrote to Roger Bell, who 
was then conducting ‘‘ The Jazz Mine,’ a 
discographical column in JAZZ NOTES, 


stating the records were by King Oliver. He 
said that they were easily recognisable and 
that the matrix numbers were adjacent to 
known Oliver items. Bell gave them exactly 


they were not listed in any discographies, 
but that in view of the finder’s evidence, 
there was a justifiable assumption that they 
were genuine Oliver sides. No one but the 
owner had heard them, and no other com- 
ments were made. All of which hardly adds 
up to the terrific sensation implied by Mr. 
Collins ! 


The next step was that George Hoefer, 
who receives JAZZ NOTES, stated, in that 
charming and traditionally guileless way of 
his, and without any further verification, 
that they were definitely Olivers. From his 
““Hot Box’’ in DOWN BEAT, they crept 
into a discography by William C. Love. 


OUTRAGEOUSLY WET. 


The next time they were mentioned in 
Australia. was in a ‘‘ Jazz Mine’’ of several 
months later. By this time, | had had a 
chance to hear them and had also discovered 
their true identity — with the help, | think, 
of Ralph Venables. In a letter to Bell | 
described them as such an epitome of white 
corn that they could never be mistaken for 
anything else. This, despite the fact that 
Claude Lipscombe had stated in the MELODY 
MAKER that he had always considered them 
Fletcher Hendersons. By this time, Bell 
had also heard the sides ; he dubbed them 
outrageously wet ! 


It will, therefore, be seen that Mr. Collins’s 
story is quite inaccurate in several material 
particulars. Especially his statement that 
they were hailed as terrific unknown Olivers. 


They were certainly publicised as probable 
Olivers, but no comment on their quality 
was ever made, and they were certainly 
never said to be terrific—which was 
natural enough, because no one (except the 
finder) had ever heard them. Mr. Collins 
implies that many people had heard them 
and had praised them, but in actual fact the 
only person who had commented on them 
(until their true origin was discovered) was 
the finder and not even from him did there 
come any praise of their quality. 


| hate to scotch a promising legend — but 
one cannot let these things get TOO big. 
This little incident, so depressingly typical,” 
has, too, a moral which should be obvious to 
Mr. Collins and all other readers. 


WHISPERS 
FROM THE 


WEST COAST. 


Freddy Rich, former bandleader (he 
visited England with his orchestra in 1927) 
is jobless and penniless, and has asked his 
estranged wife to pay him $525 monthly 
alimony. He earned $1500 a week until he 
lost his voice and paralyzed his right side in a 
fall three years ago. 


A new trial was recently ordered in the 
Chico Marx’ complaint that the movie, 
Rhapsody in Blue, insulted him by implying 
that he played piano in honky-tonks. 


Johnny Mercer and Dick Haymes have both 
been placed on the board of directors of the 
Harry James chain of music schools, which 
is to open its first branch in Boston. It has 
also been announced that Dave Hudkins, 
formerly manager for Artie Shaw and Charlie 
Barnet, is opening a finishing school for 
musicians in Hollywood. Artie Shapiro, 
Eddie Miller, Nick Fatool and Dodo Mar- 
maroso are amongst the ‘‘ professors ’’ who 
will train the future sidemen. 


David Rose has composed a symphony for 
harmonicas, and may conduct it in Holly- 
wood Bowl this summer.* ~ 


When Fred Waring was recently having 
dinner with the George Murphys he amazed 
Mrs. Murphy by telling her that the first 
time he met her husband they were both in 
prison ! It later transpired that many years 
ago George was dancing in a show given for 
the inmates of Jackson Prison, Michigan, and 
Fred Waring provided the music with his 
newly formed band. 


Frank Sinatra is so enthusiastic about 
Beryl Davis that he is arranging for her to 
have a test at MGM which he will direct 
himself. Incidentally, Frank is very mad 
with the Beverly Hills obstetrician who 
wanted to charge him $50,000 for bringing 
his new baby into the world in June. He 
only paid $100 apiece for his first two 
children, and although he expects to pay 
more now that he is so famous, he doesn’t 
expect to pay THAT much. 


Donald O’Connor, the young hoofer, is 
being sought to play the part of Hoagy 
Carmichael in the latter’s screen biography. 
What’s wrong with Hoagy playing himself ? 
Hoagy recently lost his dog, and put an 
advertisement in the paper about it. He 
received one hundred and fifty replies, but 
not one had anything to do with the dog. 
Everybody wanted to collaborate with him 
on songs ! 


seven lines in his column, pointing out that 
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A CASE FOR BOOKS. 


‘““WE CALLED IT MUSIC” 


by Eddie Condon. 


Reviewed by Mark White, President of the Jazz Club. 


you must buy this book.! Let me make 

that quite clear at the start, so there can 
be no getting away from it. We Called It 
Music is, without question, one of the finest 
books connected with jazz that has yet been 
written. | say connected with jazz advisedly, 
because this is Eddie Condon’s autobiography, 
and not an historical, discographical or 
explanatory book like Jazzmen or The Jazz 
Record Book. Condon talked his memories 
of his life —and he has lived for jazz — to 
Thomas Sugrue, famous American writer, 
and Sugrue has written it all down in such a 
way that every chapter, every word comes 
to life as you read it. 


Whether or not you are a ‘‘ Condon-ite ”’ 
—a subject liable to cause as much contro- 
versy asthe immortal ‘* Black v. White ”’ 
argument — you are bound to enjoy We 
Called It Music, if only for the huge fund 
of new stories and anecdotes which it 
contains. Certain of the now legendary 
tales connected with famous jazzmen make 
their re-appearance, but there are so many 
others. The book is full of such gems of 
humour as : We ate ina self-service restaurant 
where the customer paid a fee, took a napkin, 
and was free to eat anything that didn’t eat 
him. The napkins were of good quality and 
rather dainty in size; we didn’t buy any 
handkerchiefs while we were in Syracuse. 


In 1928 a review appeared describing the 
band with which Condon was then working 
as the poorest seven-piece orchestra on earth. 
This was the band which included Freeman, 
McPartland, Teschmaker, Sullivan and Krupa. 
Fourteen years later, in 1942, Virgil Thomp- 
son, straight music critic of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, reviewed one of Eddie’s 
Town Hall Jazz Concerts with these words : 
The nine-part tutti’s were of a grandeur, a 
sumptuousness of sound and a_ spontaneous 
integration of musical freedoms that makes one 
proud of the country that gave birth to such a 
high manifestation of sensibility and intelli- 
gence, and happy to be present at such a full 
and noble expression of the musical faculties. 


We Called It Music starts off with 
Eddie’s family tree, his home life.and his 
boyhood, and progresses to his first job as a 
musician : We'll start each time on a different 
tune — if we get lost, everybody go into ‘‘Ida’’ 
in the key of C. From then on, you are 


continuously meeting up with practically 
every jazz ‘‘ great ’’ you can think of, until 
the book closes with the now world famous 
Town-Hall Jazz Concerts.”’ 


Spaced between the autobiographical 
chapters, Sugrue has written four chapters 
of narration, which fill in the historical 
background of jazz from New Orleans, 
through Chicago and New York ; and John 
Swingle has appended a twenty-two page 
discography of Eddie Condon. In addition, 
the book is well-illustrated with sixteen 
pages of photographs, almost every one of 
which will be new to the jazz reader. 


And if all that isn’t enough to make you 
rush out and spend your 12/6, here are a 
couple more quotations with which to close. 
Speaking of Josh Billings, of the Mound City 
Blue Blowers, Condon relates :—Billings, a 
natural prowler, discovered a hoard of wine in 
the cellar and tapped it. The old lady put locks 
on the cellar doors. Billings . . . picked them 
with a nail file. The old lady bought a police 
dog. The dog slept with Billings. Billings, 
you may remember, played on a suitcase 
with whisk brooms, instead of using drums. 
He supplied the bass drum rhythm by 
kicking the case and, says Condon, He kicked 
suitcases to pieces pretty fast. Once Eddy 
went with him to buy a new one. ‘‘I’d like 
a suitcase,’’ Billings would say, ‘‘| prefer 
one made of fibre.’” The man would bring 
several. ‘‘ This is our best,’’ he would say, 
pointing to a particular one. ‘‘ A very nice 
bag,’’ Billings would say. Then he would 
kick it. The proprietors never said any- 
thing — this was during the depression. 
Finally there is the story of Eddie’s rejection 
for Military Service by the draft board. 


The psychiatrist on the medical panel 
looked through his papers, and said : ‘* Mr. 
Condon, | see that you drink. How often ?”’ 
Every day,’’-I said. ‘‘ Why ?”’ he asked. 
“* in a saloon,’’ | said, I’m a musician, 
my employer ... sells whiskey, and his 
customers drink. | can’t stand the customers 
when they’re drunk if I’m sober, so | drink 
too, It creates a mutual tolerance.’’ Finally 
the psychiatrist wrote on Condon’s papers, 
This man needs a drink right now. 

Right now | suggest you need We Called 
it Music. 
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“JAZZ PARODY ” 
Reviewed by TOM CUNDALL. 


AZZ PARODY, which is edited by 

Charles Harvey, might well be described 
as a new treatment of an old subject —in 
fact, in the case of certain of the material, 
the oldest subject in the world — sex ! 


In a very largely successful attempt to 
portray the authentic background, tastes, 
habits and emotions of the jazz musician 
some of the stories in the book lay particular 
emphasis on this angle, and almost assume 
the form of clinical case-histories. We've 
already had the love-life of almost every 
other type of individual bared to the public 
eye, so it would be petty indeed to cavil at 
this addition to general enlightenment. 


In any event, anything NEW in the literary 
field of jazz should be welcome, and the 
collection of stories in Jazz Parody (which 
is surely a misnomer ?) very definitely does 
represent something new, both in thought 
and style. 


Frederic Ramsey, Jnr.’s piece is probably 
the most oustanding in the collection, but 
it is to be hoped that it never comes within 
sight or sound of Bunk Johnson ! There is a 
first-rate piece of journalistic writing by 
Pat Brand deflating the frequenters of jazz 
concerts, and Albert McCarthy contributes 
a poignant little tale of a negro’s dramatic 
life— and death. Peter Shirley and David 
Boyce both provide well-written, interesting 
stories, and, heaven be praised ! there are a 
couple of excellent humorous efforts. How 
very much we need an occasional laugh in 
jazz ! 


The surrealistic contributions are chiefly 
words and sex — dangerous ingredients to 
play with unless a master at the game. Last, 
but by no means least, comes a delightful 
piece by Charles Fox. 


It only remains to say the book contains 
some excellent photographs, is well-produced 
and worth five bob of anybody’s money. 
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Thanks are due to Mr. Denby and to RCA Victor for information supplied, without which this discography might 
never have seen the light of day, and certainly not the printer’s ink. 


Late 1933. Waller’s 
Waller (pno., voc.), Autry. Ne ), M. Mezzrow 
(alto, clt.), F. O’ “(tmb.) ), A. Carey (gtr.), B. 
Taylor (bs.), H. Dial (ds.). 
Let’s Pretend There’s a Moon (79377 ——) 
Vi 24742, HMV JFI4 
16th May, 1934. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before, but B. Whittet replaces Mezzrow 
and O'Brien leaves Band. 
A ree s Love Song toa ae 
(82526) Vi 24648, BB 10016 
I Wish | Were Twins (82527) .. Vi 24641, HMV JFI 
Armful of Sweetness 
Weal, BB 10149, HMV JF7 
Do Me a Favour (82529) Vi 24648, HMV JF7 
17th August, 1934. Waller’s Rhythm. 


Georgia May (83699) 
Vi 24714, BB 10078, HMV JFI2 
Then I'll be Tired of You ea 
Vi 24708, HMV JFI3 


Don’ t Let It Bother You (84107) 
Vi 24714, HMV JFI2 


08) 
Vi 24708, HMV JFI3 
28th September, 1934. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before, but O’Brien — 
Serenade for a Wealthy Widow (84417) 
i 24742, HMV JF8, GrF K7863, BB 10262 
How as You Face Me (84418) 
Vi 24737, HMV JFI4, GrF K7863, BB 10143 
Sweetie Pie (84419) 
Vi 24737, HMV JF8, be K786!1, BB 10262 
Mandy (84420) Vi 24738, "HMV JFIT 
You’re Not the Only “Oyster in the 
Stew (84422) 
Vi 24738, HMV JFII, GrF K7861, BB 10261 
7th November, 1934. Piano Solo. 
Honeysuckle Rose (84921!) a Vi 24826 
Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before, but O’Brien leaves band, and 
B. Coleman replaces Autry. 
Believe Ic, 
4808 HMV BD134, JFIS, X4430 
Man (849 


23) 
Vi 24801, HMV BDI1I7, GrF K7454, BB 10261 
I'm ramus Fonder of You (84924 
Vi 24801, HMV BDII7 
If It Isn't Love (84925) . Vi.24808, HMV JFIS 
Piano Solo. 


Breakin’ the Ice gl ‘ Vi 24826 
16th November, 1934. Piano Solos. 


African Ripples 
Vi 24830, HMV JF41, BB IO1IS 


Clothes Line Ballet gel 
Vi 24015, HMV JF35, BB 10098 


Crawl (86210) 
4830, HMV B8784, of 10098 


Viper’ s Drag (86211) 4015 V B8784, 
X4480, 1F35, Vi 27768 
_ Sth January, 1935. Waller" s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before, but C. Turner replaces Taylor. 
*Indicates no vocal. 
I'm -a Hundred per Cent for 
(87082)* . Vi 24876, GrF K7508 
I'm a Hundred. ‘per Cent for 
(87082) Vi 24863 
Baby Brown (87083) Vi 24867 


Baby Brown 
Vi 24846, HMV X4454, JF45, BB 10109 


As before, but Waller Organ. 
Night Wind (87084)... Vi 24853 
As before, but Waller Piano. 
Because of Once Upona ~~ (87085) 
Vi 24846, HMV BD1I34 


Have a Little Dream on Me (841 


As before, but Waller Organ. 


| Believe in Miracles (87086) Vi 24853 
As before, but Waller Piano. 
You Fit into the Picture (87087) Vi 24863 


6th March, 1935. Waller’s Rhythm 

Waller (pno., voc.), H. Autry (tpt.), R. Powell (clt., 
alto), A. Casey (gtr.), C. Turner (bs.), H. Dial (ds.). 
*Indicates no vocal. 


DISCOGRAPHY 


RISTIC. 


‘OF THE LATE 
THOMAS ‘FATS’ WALLER 
(continued) 
by RISTICs 
Louisiana Fairy Tale (88776) Vi 24898 Moon Rose (98897) a8 ta Vi 25281 
Vi 24888 West Wind (98898) Vi 25253, HMV BD5052 


| Ain't Got Nobody (88777) .. 
As before, but Waller Piano and Celes 

| Ain’t Got Nobody (88778)* Vi 35026, HMV JF32 
As before, but Waller Piano. 

Whose Honey are You pen id Vi 24892, HMV JF45 

Whose Honey are You (88780)* S Vi 25027 
As before, but Waller aoe 

Rosetta (88781 Vi 24892, BB 10156 

As before, but Waller Piano. 

-Pardon my Love (88783) Vi 24889 

What's the Reason (88784) ‘Vi 24889, BDI56 

What’s the Reason (88785)* Vi 25027, HMV JF32 

Cinders (88786) .. 2 oe Vi 24898 
As before, but Waller Celeste. 

Oh ! Suzanna/Dust Off that va Pianna 

88787) Vi 24888, HMV BD156 

8th May, 1935. Waller’ 
Personnel as before. 

Lulu’s Back in Town (89760) Vi 25063, HMV JF47 

Sweet and Slow (89761) Vi 25063, HMV JF47 

You’ve Been Taking Lessons in Love 

You're the Cutest One (89763) %) 25039, BB 10129 

I’m Gonna Sit Right Down pg 
Vi 25044, BDSO3! 

| Hate to Talk about Myself (39765) Vi 25039 
24th June, 1935. Waller’s Rhythm. | 
Personnel as before, but A. Bolden replaces Dial 
and J. Smith replaces Casey. 

Dinah (88989) Vi 25471, HMV BD5040, JF46 

Take It Easy (88990) . Vi 25078, HMV BDS5199 

You’re the Picture I’m the Frame (88991) Vi 25075) 

My Very Good Friend the Milkman 


(88992) Vi 25075 
Blue Because of You (88993) Unissued 
There’s Gonna be the Devil to Pay 

88994 ae Vi 25078 


Twelfth Street Rag (8899 5) 
25087, HMV BD262 GrF K7601 


There'll Be Some ‘Made (88996) Unissued 
Somebody Stole My Gal (88997) 
Vi 25194, HMV JF46 
Sweet Sue (88998) . Vi 25087, HMV BD298 
2nd August, — Waller’s Rhythm. - 
Personnel as befor: 
Truckin’ (92915). 25116, HMV BD262, K7601 


Sugar Blues (92916 Vi 25194 
As Long as the World’ Goes Round 
(92917) ...  Unissued 


Georgia Rockin’ Chair (92918). Vi 27175, BB 10288 


Brother, Seek and Ye Shall Find (92919) Vi 25175 
The Girl | Left Behind Me (92920)... Vi 25116 
20th August, 1935. Waller’s Rhythm. F 
Personnel as before. 
You’re so Darn Charming (92992)... Vi 25120 
is Me (92993) HMV BDSO3! 
“Rhythm and Romance (93904) 25131 
Loafin’ Time (92995 Vi 25140 
A Sweet tke, This (929%)... Vi 25131 
Got a Bran’ New Suit 
HMV 
I’m on a See-saw year 25120 
vi 


Thief in the Night (941/00) 
January, 1936. Waller’s Rhythm 
Personnel as before, but E. Sedric replaces Powell and 
Y. Porter replaces Bolden. 

Sweet Thing (98171). Vi 25192 

When eter Thinks You’ re Won 

derful (9817 "MV BD5040 

I’ve Got My Crossed 3) 

Vi 25211, HMV BDS052 


Spreadin’ Rhythm Around (98174) Vi 25211 
A Little Bit independent i 

Vi 25192, HMV BD5012 

Vi 25222 


You Stayed Away Too Long (98176) .. 
ist February, 1936. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before. 

The Panic is on (98894) Vi 25266 

Sugar Rose (98895) Vi 25266, Hey | ape 
Oooh ! Look-a-There (98896) 25255 
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(98899) Vi 25258, BD5062 
Sing an Old Fashioned Love 
(99035 


$5283" 
Garbo Green (99036) Vi 25281 

8th April, 1936. Walier’s Rhythm. 

Personnel as before, but Casey replaces Smith and 


Bolden replaces Porter. 
Vi 25296, HMV BDS077 


All of My Life (101189) ... 
Cross Patch Vi 25315, HMV 


It's No Fun (1011 25296 
Cabin in the Sky Hct 193) Vi 25315, HMV ‘308077 
Us on a Bus (101194) Vi 25295 


Christopher Columbus (io! 195) Vi 25295 
5th June, 1936. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before, but Porter replaces Bolden. 
It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie (101667) 
. Vi 25342, 20-1595, HMV BDS087 
The More I Know You (101668) 
Vi 25345, HMV BDSI59 
You're Not the Kind (101669) 
Vi HMV BDSIIS 
y Do | Lie to Myself About You 
670) Vi 25363, HMV BD5150 
Let's Sing Again (101671) Vi 25345, HMV BDS5098 
Big Chief de Sota (101672) Vi 25342, HMV BD5087 
8th June, 1936. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as a but Bolden replaces Porter. 
No vocal on 102017 
Black Raspberry Jam ey $e M. 25359 
Bach Up to Me (102017) , Vi 25536 
Fractious tee (102018) Vi 25652, 25656 
19) Vi 25359, HMV BD5354 


Paswonky (102 
Loungin® at the Waldor (102020) Vi 25471 
Latch On (10 Vi 25430 


August, 1936. Waller’ “Rhythm. 
Personnel as befodre. 
I’m Crazy ’Bout My Baby 
Vi 25374, HMV BD5120 
1 Just Made Up With That Gil of Mine 
(102401 Vi 25394, BDS5159 
Until the Real “Thing ‘Comes Alon 
(102402) .. Vi 25374, BDS5II5 
There Goes M Attraction (102403) 
Vi 25388, HMV BD5120, GrF K7779 
The Curse of an Aching Heart (102404 


) 
Vi 25394, HMV BDSII6 
Bye Bye Baby (102405) 
Vi 25388, HMV BD5116, GrF K7779 
September, 1936. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before. 


S’posin’ 

Vi 25415, HMV BD5135, BB 10156 | 

Copper Colored Gal of Mine ae ) 
Vi 25409, HMV BD5133 

i'm at the Mercy of Love (OL A034 1) 
25409, HMV BD5133 

Floatin’ Down to Town 
Vi 25415 


(OLA0342) 
La-de-de, La-de-da (OLA0343) 
Vi 25430, HMV BD 5150 
29th November, 1936. Walier’s Rhythm 
Vi 25430, My BD 5150 
Personnel as before. *indicates no vocal.” 
Hallelujah ! Things Look Rosy Now 


(OLAOI801) Vi25478, HMV BDSI78 
Hallelujah ! Things Look — Now 
(OLA01802)* 2 


(OLAQ1802)* ... 25488 
'Tain’t Good (OLA01803) Vi 25489, HMV 
*Tain’t Good (OLA01804)* .  Vi25478 
Swingin’ Them Jingle (OLA01805) 

25483, 20-1602, BBIO00I6 
Swingin’ Them Jingle Bells (OLA01806)» 
Vi 25490, HMV BDS184 


A Thousand Dreams of You (QLAQ1807) Vi 25483 
A Thousand Dreams of You (OLA0!I808 

A Rhyme for Love (OLA0/809) 5491 
| Adore You (OLAOI810) tite sad vi 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. on? 
It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. on: 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th June. 2's 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by June 17th. i 5 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. “Hi ( 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. Dd 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. “Hi ‘ 
Vv — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. LS 
Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. ' “ a J 
DISPOSALS. 
9 
ALLEN, HENRY. 
; O.D.5.B 
The Crawl/Get the Mop... ... .... HMV  B9537. N 2/6 DAN 
Swing Out Feelin’ Drowsy ... .... HMV  £A2908 N 7/6 DAN ouven F T/A GEA 
ALL STAR BAND. 
Blues Blue Lou HMV B8896 2/- DAN rowett” TEDDY. S/T 
AMMONS, 
Brown Gal Leave Me. BrE G S/T GEA RZ F T/A GEA 
ARMSTRON 
Mississipoi Basin /Dusky S. HMV 86367 E 7/6 woo Clarinet M/Milneburg _... Delta N 20/- DAN - 
ych Weary Blues/Get It Right Delta N 20/- DAN 
«DAN «RUSSELL, LUIS/ TRUMBAUER, Bao 
Yes Suh I’ et Mine e 
Bye Bye/Poor Old Joe... E DAN SHAW, Spirit Bless You - 
Trumpets Prayer Lament e 
Come Back/GeorgiaGrind ... OK 8318 E S/T RUS T/A > 9 
Blues | and 2 E T/A GEA 
Dig It Mr. G T/A GEA SISSLE, NOBLE. 9 
BAILEY, MIL : 
Rockin’ Chair/Licee Joe N DAN E 1/6 Woo 
Lull in Life/In | Years . AN 
Uptown Lowdown/Give Me N 3/6 DAN Woman CoF N T/A COO 
Amen Corner Snowball A 3/6 DAN Pink Elephants/Hey CoE T/A coo 
Religion ?/Harlem Lullaby N DAN Satan's Holiday/Hells Blues... RZ S/T DUN 5 
ther Gir ‘a G $/T DUN 
BANKS. | Pa N 3/ DAN Pardon Me/Fine and Dandy Pae sir DUN 9 
Margie/Oh Peter (2 N 3/- DAN VINTAGE WHITE JAZZ. PaE G S/T DUN B 
Yes Suh/ Dog - 3. 9 
BARNET, C 
WILLIAMS, “CLARENCE WASHBOARD,, 
HMV X4495 N 3) DAN Wanted /Moon N T/A GEA 9 
3rd Rail/Buffalo Rhythm whe band Br 7072 N 6/- DAN 4 
4 on Pacific / 
Frolic Sam Cyril's Blues ... 
F T/A Gea ASTAIRE, FRED B> 
‘ TA GEA CROSBY, BING 
abin in Cotton/Skat Song wid r 
CARMICHAEL, HOAGY. Scandals ... BrE E 7/6 NEV e 
CHARLESTON CHASERS. NOSLE, Dixieland GEA 
. After You've Gone/Day ... ate se CoE E T/A Coo Any cut-outs 4 Vv NEV 
CROSBY’S BOB CATS. SAM WASHBOARD. 4 
| Hear You/Cali Taxi DeE _& T/A GEA Bucket’s Got a Hole BB E DUN C= 
Old Man Harlem/By Heck BrE G T/A GEA Come Back Sweet Papa ... E DUN 
FAZOLA, IRVING. West Coast Issues GEA c. 
Dixie Album, 4 records ... Vi N $/T RUS 
Basin Street/Budda Smiles 
HENDERSON, FLETCHER. ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. g 2 
WOODY. (Hines) COO: H. R. Cooper, ‘‘Minoru,”’ Red- e 
Amen/Tennessee ... one r H H 
HICKS. EDNA. bridge Road, Millbrook, South 
Poor Me Blues/Cemetery B. Para S/T RUS ampton. | 
HUGHES, SPIKE. 
Peaches/Sure as Born __..... = DeE N T/A GEA DAN: S. Dance, Cottesmore, Bradford S} 
Dinah/Doan You Grieve ... DeE G T/A GEA 
What Wouldn c/Devil N T/A. GEA Street, Braintree, Essex. e. 
JONAS, JIMM g 
Old Juice/Muddy Miss... IRS N T/A. GEA DUN : K. S. Duncan, 26 Fountainhall Road, 
KIRBY, JOHN. Edi 
Se. Louis/No Blues... G T/A GEA dinburgh, 9. A 
The Turf/Dawn Desert ... / 
LEWIS, MEADE LUX. GEA: M. McGeagh, The Cottage, Stock- ag a 2 
nee ham, near Runcorn, Cheshire. a 
Pacifi 
MARTIN, BRAM. NEV: D. A. Nevard, Thorrington, near 
* West End Blues Squeeze Me / A 
MILLS BLUE RHYTHM BAND. Colchester, Essex. 
™ CORE GONETTE. / RUS: B. Rust, 3 Heather Walk, Edgware, ¢ ) 
Blues/Mama Vo E S/T RUS Middlesex. | 3 
NOBL 
Live/Just Once... = HMV S/T RUS 5 S 
Pied Piper/Hold My Hand HMV WOO : K. Woodward, Sunny Dene, Mor- a 
Bird Songs/Brown Bird ...  HMV S/T RUS timer, Berks. 
My Hearts/in Love HMYV E Tus 2 
| 
2? 
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One of the fine illustrations from the life story of 


EDDIE CONDON 


‘““We Called it Music” 


NICO DAVIES says— 

“I’m a bit biassed, of course, as I’m publishing the book, but 
in my sincere opinion this is not only the most readable, most 
enjoyable book yet published about Jazz, but - with the possible 
exception of the splendid Jazzmen - the BEST of them all.” 


Published 13th May, 1948. - At all Booksellers - 12/6 net. 


PETER DAVIES LTD., 
99, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. |. 
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INTRODUCING 


SOPRANO AND CLARINET 
MODELS 


WITH THE RIGHT TONE a 
FOR THE c. 

JAZZ MEN 
AS USED BY 


i 


BOB WILBER 


(MILTON MEZZROW'S ORCH.) 


WALLY FAWKES & PIP GASKELL 


(HUMPHREY LYTTELTON ORCH.) 
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FROM ALL DEALERS. 


Lunt & Co, (Printers) Ltd., Pelsall, Staffs. 
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